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EDITORS ARE SAYING N THIS ISSUE * 


Farmers have increased their * Air-Conditioned Chicks.... 

productivity per man and | , 

acre to earn better Lin rin, * Scientific Advancements 
Haven't Created New Set 


TT ¢ i¢ ic Far thei 
Standards [or LNneLlrT 
‘ ’f Human Values 


as they learned to thon 
new knowledge. There remain * Seed Treatment Protects 
ast new possibilities of i ' Seedling Oats.... 
‘reasing farm production ; 
through research." ‘harles Nylon-Cotton Work Gloves... 
- cng Ne sSchalpiniosinded, sei tsi Hunting Safeguards........ 
Farm Bureau Federation in 
‘HE NATION'S AGRICULTURE Synthetic Fertilizer 
eo rs eee ee ee 
"We farm in an era that brings 
us equipment and facilities of Testing New Chemicals 
marvelous effectiveness d 
by chemicals, machinery and * Farm-City Week...... 
electricity. Let us never g 
so familiar with these modern * Experimenters' Notations 
agricultural Aladdins and the . 
powers thus invoked that we 
grow heedless and neglectful 
in their safe operation and use. Cap Mast in AGRICULTURA] 
,EADERS' DIGEST 
‘Insects, plant diseases and weeds have made it necessary to 
abandon crops in the past. But with modern, improved methods 
oping with them they are kept within reasonable bounds. 
John F. Case in MISSOURI RURALIST 
"It stands to reason that a country as highly industrialized as 
the se States cannot long support and carry on an agricultural 
industry iat does not keep step in this direction." Herbert 
Schaller in BETTER FARMING METHODS 
agricultural chemicals industry should become and must become 
of the most scientifically managed of our industries, for care 
and control must be exercised from the concept of a research idea 
through the final application of the marketed tng bk Walter 
., Murphy in JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAI AND FOOD CHEMISTRY 


fellow must do ) f reading and studying these days to 
up with the fast changing times and methods of farming if 
expects to be able to compete with the other fellow who 


ughtful persons se m stop thinking ahead when a new dis 
appears labeled ': yet significant in any practical 
Who knows what science will apply after some rather vague 
basic research is a yunced? Agricultural history is 
instances where practical application followed pure scien 
rery. yap Mast in AGRICULTURAL LEADERS' DIGEST 
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Incubator temperatures can be kept constant regardiess of outside temperature with this installation of air-conditioning 
equipment in the hatchery described below. The ducts bring 68 to 70-degree air from a 20-ton air-conditioning unit 


to within eight inches of the intake on each incubator, Good results have been obtained during the past four years. 


1) 


By Prof. James E. Hill 
ead, Poultry Husbandry Dept. 
Mississippi State College 


A great deal of controversy has occurred during the 
past few years as to the best method of hatching chicks. Al 
though J. P. Clayton of the Mississippi Hatcheries at Jackson, 
Miss., does not necessarily claim to have the best method of 
producing chicks, he does have a unique system that is getting 
the job done and he certainly has no desire to change back to 
the old system. 


statement old system" is correct when it is com 
pared to the modern "air-conditioned" building in operation to 
day. Now there are ; ‘eat number of air-conditioned hatcheries 
in operation today, ie great difference is that the Missis 
Sippi Hatcheries goes ie step further and air conditions the 
incubators. 


The story behind the air-conditioned incubators is 
quite interesting, but after talking with Clayton one learns this 


is only one step in producing a chick that will live, 
perform as it should, for the producer to realize 
it possible 


grow, and 
the most prof 
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A few years back 
Clayton realized that the hot 
summer months in the south al 
most always resulted in low 
ered fertility and hatchabil 
ity. He felt that a hatchery 
man should immediately enter 
into a program that would 
help combat some of the losses 
in eggs and chicks caused by 
the summer heat. 


The problem at the 
start involved three factors: 
(1) determining the best 
method of transporting the 
many out-of-state eggs being 
shipped in and still maintain 
their hatching quality; (2) a 
program of producing eggs dur 
ing these hot summer months 
which would still maintain 
fertility and hatchability; 
and 3) a method of keeping Here's the sad story of what happens when eggs are not 
constant temperature in the cooled properly. The number of unhatched eggs in the tray 
: at right resulted from improper cooling, while the better hatch 
incubators and at the same in the tray at left was due to use of air conditioning 
time bring in fresh air all 
the time. 


The first problem, that of transporting the eggs, was 
quickly and successfully settled. The Mississippi Hatcheries 
purchased a fleet of refrigerated trucks. Now, all hatching 
eggs can be hauled a great distance without significantly re 
ducing the hatchability. 


ry 


The eggs are loaded, not thrown, in the trucks and a 
constant temperature of approximately 65 degrees is maintained 
throughout the entire trip. After arriving at their destination, 
the eggs are unloaded directly into egg coolers where they are 
held until trayed for the incubators. By following this practice 
of transportation and handling, the over-all hatchability is 
reduced very little, if any. At the same time, Clayton is quick 
to state that the shorter the distance, the better. 


The second problem, that of local hatching egg produc 
tion, was one which required a great deal more time and plan 
ning. The first thought was whether to own all the flocks or 
to contract hatching eggs from local producers. This problem 
settled itself on an approximate 50-50 basis in that 25,000 
hens are on Clayton's personal farm and another 20,000 hens are 
under contract. 


Realizing that under this plan there could be a great 
deal of variation, a policy was formulated whereby all flocks 
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would be supervised by special service men employed 
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Mississippi Hatcheries at no expense to the flockowner. Also, 


it was required that each flockowner must hs an egg cooler 
vapable of handling one week's supply of 
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The Clayton plan for raising replacement stocx 
quite similar to other conventional methods. However, 
have what he calls a few "pet" ideas that are his own. 

A partial restricted feeding plan is followed in rais 
ing his replacement flocks, in which the birds are consuming a 
great portion of the ration in the form of oats by the sixth 
week of their life. This partial restricted feeding plan is 
followed to the point at which the pullets start laying, shortly 
after they are six months old. By bringing the birds in at this 
age he feels that the number of pullet eggs produced are kept 
to a minimum, 


At the time the pullets are in good production they 
are receiving a ration of 60 per cent oats and 40 per cent breed 
ing mash. The body weight of the birds is checked often to pre 
vent them from getting too fat. 


Ol 


No roost poles are used in any of the houses. To pre 
vent the birds from roosting on the nesting stands, all nests 
are closed by five o'clock in the afternoon and opened by five 
o'clock the next morning. Yne would think that there would be 
an excessive amount of floor eggs with this plan, but Clayton 


says floor eggs are very few after the pullets become accustome 
to this type of management. 


All CveS are 
gathered a minimum of 
two times daily durin; 
the winter months and 
four times daily dur 
ing the summer months. 
The eggs are gathered 
in plastic covered 
baskets and carried 
immediately to the eg; 
room. There they are 
‘ooled for 24 hours 
and then packed in 


Cases. 


In the past 
was thought the 
| Kav cal most profit could be 
Air conditioning for hatching eggs starts in this refrigerated truck which btained by replacing 
hauls eggs te the hatchery from distant breeding forms — hens Overy Bix 
months. But, with 
the reduction in the 
price of hens and 





Closer supervision, all hens cre now kept for eight months. Thi 
hens on all farms are staggered in such fashion that a uniform 
supply of eggs can be obtained during the entire 12-month period. 


Another Clayton plan is followed in the rearing of 
young cockerels. Probably the number one problem encountered in 
the rearing of cockerels is the number that can be lost by 
fighting. After observing young and old males together in 
breeding pens and noticing that the old birds had a tendency to 
stop fighting among the younger birds, Clayton thought it might 
be a good policy to place a few old males with the young cock 
erels. This plan resulted in almost eliminating the loss of 
young cockerels due to fights. 


The third problem, that of keeping a constant tempera 
ture in the hatchery and incubators along with son: more Clayton 
ideas on how a hatchery should be operated, is probably the most 
interesting phase of the operation. 


In this modern day where most everything is operated 
with automatic gadgets, one would think that in an air-condi 
tioned hatchery having close to one million pacity that even 
the front door would open automatically. fT!.is is not true 
the Mississippi Hatcheries. All eggs are turncl every thre 
hours by hand. That is to say, no automatic clock is used. All 
temperature and humidity readings are taken each hour and thes 
readings are made from the inside of the incubator. No readings 
are taken from the outside. 


Some broiler 
producers believe the 
chick should be the 
thermometer. Well, 
Clayton believes the 
Operator should know 
more about hatching 
chicks than any auto 
matic device. He 
feels there is always 
a chance that a fan 
can go out in a ma- 
chine and that it 
would not show up on 
a recording device 
until such time that 
the hatch could be 
reduced considerably. 


Therefore, 
aman enters each | sees 
machine every hour on Boxed chicks, ready for shipment, are held in this air-conditioned room until 
the hour for 24 hours time of delivery to the purchaser. The stag@ered stacking shown further aids 
each day to check th air circulation to each box of chicks 
fans, temperature, 
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SCIENTIFIC ADVANCEMENTS HAVEN'T 


CREATED NEW SET OF HUMAN VALUES 





We may rely on the technological developments 
industry to kill our insect pests, plow our fields, or pi 
cotton but science isn't promising any magic formulae 
human characteristics that make for success or failure in 
whether that life be led on a farm or in the environs of i 


Henry B. du Pont, a vice president of 
Company, expressed this thought recently in ad 
ating class of an eastern college. 


"The emphasis we place now on science and technology 
sometimes leads us to overlook the fact that the personal quali 
ties necessary for success in life are no different today than 
they were 50 or 100 years ago," he pointed out. 

"Many of us, of course, dislike to face this disturt 
ing and often disagreeable, truth, but there is no way around 
it. Unfortunately, the human fundamentals have not changed b 
the advent of automation. The old-fashioned virtues of | 
sistence, of determination, and initiative have not yet | 
displaced by a portable Univac,or made available in syntl 
form through the wonders of chemistry." 


Cr 
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Since a farm business must be based on the 
foundation as any other business to achieve succec 
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code of successful operation should be of interest: 


"A successful s is one that takes on the h 
jobs, the jobs calling for something special in the way of talent 


and resources, the jobs others don't or can't do. The succ f 


essful 


companies are those which have not been content with the ordinary, 
but which open up new trails through new products and pr 


Aid 


JLT SHC oS 


"A successful business knows that what it can give will. 
in the long run, be more important than what it can get 
it can give will determine what it can get or whether 
tinue to get anything at all. 


"A successful business is a listener, for 
being attentive to the needs and aspirations of its 
lics that it can keep abreast of its opportunities 


"Finally, a successful business charts its own course 
well ahead of the fact and works toward that end. [ts research 
program, for example, is a means of insuring its _ 
looks ahead and strives to prepare itself for attaining its ob 
jective." 


HEE HH 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Readers wishing complete text of Mr. du Pont's 


Speech from 
which the above article was taken will be sent one on request. 
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Work gloves which will outlast conventional gloves by 
better than two to one are among the latest contributions of 
that amazing man-made fibe nylon. 


[The gloves are made of a heavy-duty canton flannel of 
cotton, strengthene ith 50 per cent nylon. Tests made in 
industrial jobs where ; ve wear is severe indicate that these 
new gloves offer similar cost savings for farm work where gloves 
are customarily 1. These savings actually ranged from 21 to 
58 per cent 7e item in cases where sizable field or 
packing house crews ar eing supplied with gloves. 


The actual tests were conducted at the Linden, N.J 
+ 


body-finish plant of General Motors. A total of 72 pairs of 
three types of gloves was worn alternately in finishing welded 


Ue ys 


body seams by filing and polishing with emery. Jn such jobs, the 
average wear-life for 100 per cent cotton gloves was only 6.9 
hours, but gloves with nylon blended into the palms withstood 
the same tasks for 10.9 hours, while a top average performance 
record 14.9 h S was chalked up by gloves with both palms 
and backs of nylon-cotton blend. 


Despite higher original costs, the nylon reinforced 
gloves more than paid their way. The all-cotton gloves cost 
only $2.60 per dozen, but it took $5.72 worth of these gloves 
to equal the performance of one dozen gloves with nylon-cotton 
backs and palms costing $3.45 a net saving of $2.27 on each 
dozen of the new gloves. rloves with nylon reinforcing in the 
palms alone cost $3.25 per dozen and showed a savings over 
straight cotton oves of 91 cents per doZen. 

st showed also the importance of proper fit in 
work gloves. res with extra long fingers tended to wear ex 
cessively fingertips, significantly shortening wear life. 
| fabri for the test gloves was selected as the 
result of laboratory studies which showed significantly greater 
abrasion resistanc: ‘or the 50/50 nylon-cotton blend than for 
lower nylon 


ur American farmers use 7, ,O00 tons of 
steel every y' yre than is used in the entre auto 
mobile industry," says Milo K. Swanton, executive secre 
tary of the Wisconsin Council of Agriculture. "Farmers 
use 50 million tons of chemicals annually, « “ive times 
the amount the ise in 1935," he adds. 





A good spring hatching season and a nearly ideal summer 
development of game birds and other small game may mean 
fer hunting this fall than for the past several years, accord 
to reports from sportsmen across the country. 


With a new crop of hunters slated to head for the fields 
and woods as the gunning seasons open, Henry P. Davis, publi 
relations manager for Remington Arms Company, Inc., is pointin; 
ut that proper respect f< firearms can pay off in terms of 
more game in the bag, as we as in helping assure that we make 

1955 hunting season a safe one 


"Safe shooting means better marksmanship," he stresses, 
then goes on to outiine these safe gun-handling tips which 
beginners and experience: unners need to impress their 


mories: 


"NEVER point a gun at anything you do not want to 
shoot. Never leave your gun unattended unless you unload it 
first. Never climb a tree or fence with a loaded gun. 


"Carry only empty guns, taken down or with the action 
open, into your automobile, camp, or home. Whenever you pick up 
a gun, whether you are indoors or outdoors, ALWAYS first point 
the muzzle of the gun in a safe direction and examine the piec 
varefully to make sure whether or not it is loaded. 

"The pointing of a loaded or unloaded gun toward a 
‘companion is a violation of every principle of good sportsma: 
ship. [It is the unpardonable sin of shooting ethics. Do it 
just once and you have lost the respect and comradeship of your 
‘ompanion, and branded yourself as either a thoughtless novice 
yr a careless, dangerous shooter with whom it is unsafe to go 

‘ield. WATCH THAT MUZZLE! Never indulge in ‘'horseplay' with 
firearms. This foolhardy practice has caused many fatal and 
ear-fatal accidents. 


guns unattended is extremely 
sompanion may pick up one thinking it to be un 
i propped against a tree, car, or post, a frisk 
bump against it, knocking off the safety and 
| things have happened! 


J in the field or woods, always 
gun down flat -eferably unloading it first and with 
pointing away fron *yooday. No one can enjoy a 


in} wn the muzzl f a gun, loaded or unloaded. 
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SYNTHETIC FERTILIZER TESTED 


R. Lunt and R. H. Sciaroni 

niversity of California 
"Uramite" fertilizer compound a combination of urea 
and formaldehyde is a type of recently developed plastic with 
many of the favorable characteristics of organic nitrogen. 


Because the fertilizer is a synthetic product, there 


- 
should be little variation in its properties such as occurs in 
many organic fertilizers which may vary greatly in different 
y 


t 


lots. This new product offers the advantages of nitrogen re 
lease over a long period of time; safety, because of low solu 
bility; it is odorless, so it does not attract flies, nor does 
it seem to encourage algae growth on the surface of the soil 
after top dressings are made. 

Most nitrogen sources except some organic types 


are readily soluble in water and are easily leached fromthe soil. 

Nitrogen usually occurs in the soil solution either as 
nitrate or ammonium Nitrate is not absorbed by soils and can 
easily be leached with normal irrigation practices. Ammonium is 
absorbed to some extent by the soil, but it too is rather easily 
leached in well-drained soils by average irrigation waters con 
taining 500 to 1,000 ppm parts per million soluble salts. 
Hven when an ammonia source of nitrogen is applied to a soil, 
about 80 per cent to 95 per cent of it is converted to nitrate in 
two to three weeks under average growing conditions. Therefore, 
in ornamental plantings where prepared soil mixes which drain 
readily are usually used, nitrogen levels are especially diffi 
cult to maintain. 


With organic sources of nitrogen hoof and horn 
meal dried blood, cotton-seed meal, and others only a por 
tion of the nitrogen is immediately soluble. The remainder must 
be mineralized over a period of time before it is available to 
the plant or susceptible to leaching. 


In general, organic nitrogen sources have had two prin 
Cipal advantages: 1. Initial solubility is usually low, thus 
minimizing the dangers of over-fertilization, with resulting salt 
damage. 2. Nitrogen is mineralized to the available forms over a 
period of time, thus helping to maintain a more uniform supply. 


Mineralization of organic nitrogen takes place over a 
shorter period of time than is rather widely believed. Other 
research workers have shown that under favorable soil conditions 
about 80 per cent to 85 per cent of the organic nitrogen 
which was eventually mineralized during a growing season be 
came available during the first three weeks after application. 
This was true whether the recovery of nitrogen was low -- 20 


per 
‘ent of total -- or high 50 per cent of total. 


Laboratory and field tests with "Uramite" containing 
about 38 per cent nitrogen showed that the material was 
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also indicated that 

the rate at which additional nitrogen is made available from 
"Uramite" fertilizer compound drops to low values within three 
and one-half to four months after heavy applications are made. 
Therefore, even with a material such as "Uramite," fertilization 
may be necessary about three times a year to maintain nitrogen 
in good supply in well-drained soils under greenhouse condi- 
tions. 


Data obtained in the laboratory indicate that about 
10 pounds of "Uramite" per 100 square feet may be safely applied 
in a single application. 


Field tests on greenhouse azaleas, carnations, roses, 
and snapdragons in both ground beds and raised benches have 
shown that five to six pounds of "Uramite" per 100 square feet 
broadcast as a top dressing produced no injury. In some cases, 
the treatments were repeated every three months, with no harmful 
effects. With potted plants poinsettia, Croft lily, 
chrysanthemum, cyclamen, hydrangea top dressings of one and 
one-half to two teaspoonfuls per six-inch pot produced no 
damage. The quality of the plant growth on the "Uramite" nitro- 
gen program was excellent in all cases. With carnations, 
chrysanthemums, and hydrangeas, the quality of the plants was 
the best in the growers' experience. 
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TESTING NEW CHEMICALS FOR SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE 


A lot of field hoe hands can be hired for , 500 , OOK 
and they can chop out a lot of grass and weeds from around crops 
in five years. 


Hoe hands are scarce these days at prevailing farm 
wages, however, and that is one reason for an increased interest 
in herbicides that keep down grass and weeds but do no harm to 
crops. 


One of those is "Karmex" DL herbicide, developed by the 
Du Pont Company, which spent an estimated $2,500,000 before it 
ercially, after some five years of 


experimenting with it. 


The testing of "Karmex" DL herbicide for pre-emergence 
weed control in cotton has been just one of many activities at a 
Du Pont experimental farm of 26 acres just south of Raleigh, N.C., 
where field crops annually receive treatments unique to farm land 
in the Southeast. 


If the cotton, corn, tobacco, and peanuts on those 26 
acres could talk, the experiences they would relate might pre 
dict the degree of control southeastern farmers will have over 
insect pests, plant diseases, and weeds several years from now. 


ror this is an experimental farm of the Du Pont Company for test 
ing new agricultural chemicals, and new uses for old ones. 


This small farm, on land leased by Du Pont since 1951, 
was established in the Raleigh area because plants representative 
of the entire Southeast can be grown there. The farm is, in 
effect, an outdoor laboratory with two main goals: first, to 
find new chemical controls for insects, plant diseases, und weeds 
which are not satisfactorily controlled by existing compounds; 
and second, to test more economical and more effective chemical 
pesticides. 


Aaron W. Welch, who received his Ph.D. degree in plant 
pathology from lowa State College, has been in charge of the ex 
perimental work since 1953. Before joining Du Pont's Grasselli 
Chemicals Department in Wilmington, Del., in 1947, he had been a 
plant pathologist with the l[owa State Experiment Station and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Welch has a field assistant, Charles Watts, Jr who 


* 9 


helps in raising the experimental crops and checking test results. 


* George Penny is a staff member of "The News and Observer" of Raleigh, N. 

He wrote the above article for his newspaper and has given us permission to 
reprint it since it so well describes one method by which Du Pont agricultural 
chemicals are tested carefully in each region of the country. Photos also by 
courtesy of the Raleigh paper. 
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Watts was born and reared near Raleigh, now lives at Auburn, N.C. 
and is well known in the local farming community. 


The farm crops serve as initial proving grounds for new 
chemical compounds developed through Du Pont research. If these 
compounds perform well at the Raleigh farm and other Du Pont ex- 
perimental farms, they are made available to state experiment 
stations for further study. They are next tested under large 
scale operation methods in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Virginia. These are coopera 

j tests conducted with leading farmers to determine whether 
chemical will do its job under typical commercial practices. 

Thus, Dr. Welch spends considerable time traveling 
through the Southeast, arranging for tests, observing the applica 
tion of chemicals, studying the action of the materials on crops, 
and evaluating the results. 


in addition to these tests, Dr. Welch is responsible 
for keeping up on southeastern agricultural problems which might 
be tackled with chemicals. {t least once or twice a year he 


travels over the Carolinas, 
reorgia, Tennessee, and Ken 
tucky talking with farmers, 
extension workers, and re 
search men. His reports 
provide one basis on which 
Du Pont decides whether new 
chemicals should be tested 
for various uses in the 
Southeast. 


Work at this ex 
perimental farm has played 
an important part in ad 
vancing the use of agricul 
tural chemicals in the 
south. 


The first tests 
with the "Karmex" herbici 
des on this land were made 
in the 1952 season. Addi 
tional test work here and 
elsewhere during 1952 led 
to carefully supervised 
growth trials in 1l states 
in 1953. These tests con 
experimental sprays are applied, using a regular spray boom fi rmed experimental CVi- 
pressured by a tank of carbon dioxide dence that "Karmex" DL 
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ing of chemicals for each test plot, followed by accurate application 


and a complete set of data taken from field observations—these are the scrupulous 


go into testing of agricultural chemicals to determine their effectiveness 


and the proper dosage thot must be recommended for most economical contro! of 
insects, plant diseases or weeds. 
packets of material for each plot to be sprayed 
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FARM-CITY WEEK 
An Editorial 

President Eisenhower has been asked to designate the week of October 
25-29 this year as "Farm-City Week" and to dedicate it to better under- 
Standing between farm and city people. 


The idea behind this week during which the importance of rural- 
urban interdependence and cooperation will be stressed iS a good one -- but 
not new. It's been done on a county-wide basis in some sections of the 
country for a good many years. And without doubt it has contributed 
to a better feeling of mutual purpose between farm people and city 
dwellers. 


I well recall the annual farm-city dinners held in my home county 
during the mid-thirties -- deep in the depression. Local bankers were a 
good deal more involved in farming tian they are today, and the speaker 
of the evening representing the farmers always had a few gleeful 
recommendations regarding the handling of manure and broody chickens on 
banker-owned farms. 


While it was some comfort in those times for farmer and businessman 
to rub elbows at the table, exchange viewpoints, and find that things 
were equally tough in town and out in the country, this same sort of inter- 
change is much more advantageous today. For farmer and urbanite are 
becoming more dependent on each other every year. 


Few farmers would care to go back to agricultural methods they 
were using even as recently as 20 years ago. They have come to expect 
industry to provide them with improved mechanical equipment, better 
chemical pesticides to protect their crops, modern conveniences for their 
farm homes. 


On their part, industry's workers are more dependent than ever on 
a constantly decreasing number of farm2rs to provide them with more food per 
capita than they ever consumed before. They also look to this dwindling 
farm population to provide fiber, wool, leather, and other components of 
our apparel and many textile needs, to say nothing of a growing reliance 
on certain farm-grown raw materials to sustain the operation of many 
vital processing plants. 


Technology -- that accumulation of man's ever-increasing knowledge 
and skills which has shaped our modern pattern of living -- is as much at 
home in acorn field as ina laboratory. The know-how that enables a 
Wyoming rancher to breed and raise modern-type cattle which produce more 
steaks and roasts per hundredweight on the hoof, is the same sort of 


technical skill that enables a chemist to produce a weed-killing compound 
to reduce hoeing labor in a cotton 


"Farm-City Week" should not serve to promote an understanding 
of "differences" which are today virtually non-existent between farm and 
city people. t should serve to point out mutual goals, mutual problems, 
and mutual solutions to those problens, which all Americans must share -- 
no matter how r'2ny blocks or miles they live from City Hall. 





A big pay-off resulting from disease-control treatments 


On cucumbers has recently been reported by L. O. Weaver of the 
University of Maryland. "In field plots in Maryland in the last 
three years, the use of fungicide sprays has increased yields of 
cucumbers approximately 28 per cent, 40 per cent, and 68 per cent 
respectively," he stated. The dithiocarbamate fungicides used 
and recommended in Maryland are: zineb at two pounds per 100 
gallons of spray or a six per cent dust, and ziram at the sam 
concentration in a spray or a 10 per cent dust. These are re 
commended to control three diseases downy mildew, Macrosporiun 


leaf spot, and anthracnose. 
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Worm infection of cattle in Illinois is costing own 
ers an average of $3 per head, according to Dr. N. D. Levine of 
the College of Veterinary Science at the University of Illinois. 
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fo prevent this loss, Dr. Levine re ends a system of pasture 
rotation to prevent both over-grazing and contamination, plus a 
two-fold program of medication based on the use of phenothiazine 
The two steps of this latter program consist of (1) two purges 


with phenothiazine about three weeks apart, and (: daily con 
tinuous doses of small amounts of phenothiazin: 
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Where flue-cured tobacco is stored in warehouses not 
adapted to effective fumigation, aerosol applications of insecti 
cides, such as pyrethrum, are being rec: b . o. Depart 
ment of Agriculture investigators to control th tobacco moth 
and the cigarette beetle. Adult tobacco moths leave their 
hibernating places in the spring, or the tobacco in the summer, 
to mate and lay eggs. During this period, which lasts several 
days, the moths are in flight a good part of the time and sprays 
applied in open spaces of the warehouses strike a large propor 
tion of them. 
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Notations from Texas A. & M. College point out the tre 
mendous strides in agricultural aviation since the first experi 
mental insecticide application by plane in 1919. ne acre out 
of every six is now treated by aircraft with , Spray, ferti 
lizer, or other chemicals, they say. Private flying firms operate 
over 7,000 planes and annually apply 644,000,000 pounds of dust 
type chemicals and 80,000,000 gallons of sprays. Aerial pest 
control, weed control, and fertilizing were credited with adding 
an estimated $3 billion to annual farm incom 
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